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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. pia shall soon stretch out her hands unto God !”’ 


and I have no doubt, though the settlement at 
Liberia partakes by far too much of a mixt 
character, the emigrants going with the Bible 
in one hand, and the sword in the other, (would 
that like William Penn it had been the olive 
branch) yet from all that we hear or read from 
these of late, it appears the prevalent feeling 
of the settlers towards the natives is peace and 
good will; this precious feeling will, I hope, 
prevent their meeting again on the battle-field, 
and will of course be cultivated and strength- 
ened by the labours of the missionaries ; 
though I cannot venture to say, with the cele- 
brated Henry Clay, that every emigrant is a 
missionary. 

Surely the natives will ere long see, that it 
will be more for their interest as well as com- 
fort, to cultivate the soil, and trade with the 
settlers, than carry on that abomination, the 
slave trade ; and, though I shall not live to 
see it, I fully believe the time will come, when 
the fertile vales through which the mighty 
Niger flows, will be cultivated by a happy race 
of planters, and they trading with those on the 
coast, to the mutual advantage of all. 

The Improvement Society mean, it appears, 
to labour to raise the condition and character 
of the free blacks here, and I heartily wish 
them success in their endeavours ; but surely 
they must be aware of the formidable obstacles 
to their being raised in the public scale while 
here; for such is the invincible prejudice of 
‘the whites in this respect, that though the 
blacks may conduct themselves with the ut- 
most propriety, they will be considered inferior 
to their neighbours, and cannot enjoy some of 
the heartfelt joys of a happy equality. 

Lrpra. 
Philadelphia, 5th month, 18th, 1833. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
OUR COLOURED POPULATION. 


I have been thinking a good deal to-day 
about how remarkable it is that people are 
often very active in bringing about the divine 
purposes, and yet, as the evangelical prophet 
says, “ howbeit he meaneth not so, neither 
doth his heart think so ;” for a number of them 
are actuated by entirely selfish motives ; and 
others, although their designs are pure, yet are 
their views so circumscribed that they by no 
means see the extent of the measures they are 
pursuing, nor what they will lead to; and in 
a blind zeal, frequently condemn—earnestly 
condemn—those who are really pursuing the 
same ultimate object with themselves, but in a 
different manner. I was led to this reflection 
on considering the conduct of the Colonisation 
Society, and that for improving the condition 
of the free blacks; many of the members of 
each, | have no doubt, are conscientiously en- 
deavouring to promote the good of the colour- 
ed population ; though others have views, 1 
fear, entirely selfish, yet these two societies 
foolishly and blindly condemn each other ; 
whereas the labours of both are necessary in 
bringing about the divine determination that 
the blacks shall be free ! 

To be more particular, it appears evident 
that many of the first movers in the colonisa- 
tion scheme, were really actuated by desires 
for the good of the blacks ; but others joined 
them with the selfish (may I not say wicked) 
purpose of getting rid of the free blacks, that 
they might more safely hold their slaves in 
hopeless interminable bondage. The society 
for improvement beheld all the labours of the 
colonisationists as if actuated by these views, 
however erroneously, and have calumniated 
them accordingly, in a manner that almost 
makes one shudder ; not appearing at all to 
take into view the incalculable benefit that may 
arise from their labours not only to the emi- 
grants themselves, but to poor ill-treated| production, and furnishes new and powerful 
Africa ; not seeming to consider that it may|evidence of the purity of his principles, and 
cause, and, I fully believe, will cause in time | of the truly noble and honourable elevation 
the gospel to be promulgated in that poor be-|of character, which entitle William Penn to 
nighted region, when another prediction of|the gratitude and admiration of mankind. 
the prophet may be accomplished: “ Ethio- R. V. 


For “The Friend.”’ 
RELICS OF THE WORTHIES. 


The subjoined epistle is without date, but 
the author, as will be seen, mentions in it a 
fact in his history which determines it to have 
been written about 1681. It was composed 
probably in reference to his departure from 
England, to lay the foundation of government 
in Pennsylvania, which was accomplished in 
1682. Why a paper of so great moment did 
not appear at that time, or why it has remain- 
ed unpublished until this period, are questions 
now unanswerable. It is a very interesting 


An epistle general to the people of God called 
Quakers, by their friend and brother W. 
Penn, containing :—1. A testimony to the 
holy truth and way of God. 2. An exhort- 
ation to the people of God to walk in it. 
3. A vindication of himself from the slan- 
ders of wicked men. 


Dearly beloved friends and brethren, to 
whom my soul wisheth the increase of grace, 
mercy, and peace from God our Father, and 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 


It is now about twenty-two years since I 
embraced the testimony of the blessed truth, 
and the fellowship of it among you, which is 
Christ, the light of the world, in us, the hope 
of the glory that is to come. I cannot 
repine, notwithstanding the many sort of 
troubles and afflictions I have met withal 
on that account, whether they came from my 
near relations, or the governments of the 
world, or my neighbours, or my enemies, or 
my false friends, but above all considerations, 
| bow my knee to the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory, with 
holy thanks and humble praises, that he has 
given me the knowledge of himself by the 
light and grace of his Son in my heart, unto 
which | was turned in my youthful days, by 
that spiritual and gospel ministry, that God 
| has raised up amongst you, that reached the 
conscience in word and doctrine. And though 
'[ have been compassed about with manifold 
\difficulties in my time and service, yet I can 
| say, my desire has been to serve him in the 
| gospel of his Son, for the exaltation of his 
own glorious name and truth, according to the 
gift | received from him, from whom every 
good and perfect gift comes, and who is the 
great Father of lights and spirits. By him 
alone it has been that I have been enabled to 
| speak well of his name, from the experience 
I have had of the goodness he has shown to my 
/soul, both in his judgments and mercies; and 
I can say, that his mercies endure for ever, 
j and they that will try, shall find there is mercy 
with him that he may be feared. His word of 
| light, grace, and truth in the heart will cleanse 
| the young man’s way, and guide the old man in 
\the path he should walk to peace. 1 found 
| that from the revelation of this word in the 
soul, springs the true conviction and know- 
ledge of God, and a man’s self, and by no- 
thing else can man be converted or born again. 
Further I perceived that in this living, reveal- 
ing word, standeth the true ministry, and all 
acceptable private devotions, religion without 
this being an empty sound, an insipid thing, 
an image or picture of a living thing, but is 
without real life and motion. To know the 
convincing, converting, and redeeming power 
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Of this word, and to be acquainted with the 
needful and excellent graces of it—for it is a 
word of faith, reconciliation and patience, 
meekness and regeneration—I found there 
must be a sincere retirement of the soul from 
all self love and the lusts and vanities of the 
world, and an humble and steady waiting for 
its inward holy motions and illuminations in 
the soul, and a resignation to the holy doc- 
trine it teacheth, be it never so cross to our 
vain desires and carnal inclinations and cus- 
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friend and brother, be neither troubled nor 
captivated by them, but keep your minds 
chaste inthe dwellings of truth, and possess 
your souls in patience, and in this true frame 
of spirit, remember me, as I have never for- 
gotten you; but of one thing be assured, I 
AM INNOCENT both of the imputation of Je- 
suitism, popery, and plots, and my God will 
in his good time confound their devices that 
trouble you and me with these false things, 
though | beseech him to forgive the authors 


toms, which unfolded to me the discipline of| of them, as I desire mercy for my own soul. 


the true cross of Christ, and what it was to 
take it up daily and follow him that bore it 
for the love of me, and that there was no 
other way to follow Jesus fully, and attain to 
the glory that shall hereafter be revealed, and 
that crown which never fades away. 

Now, friends, here you are, for God has 
brought you hither, to this sense, knowledge, 
and experience, of his new covenant work, 
which is the glory of the latter days, and though 
sown in clouds, yet you need not that any 
one should now teach you, saying, know the 
Lord, for 1 know you know him, and where he 
dwells, and how to approach him, and there- 


I have little deserved this measure and usage 
from any of the people of this nation. The 
Lord God Almighty knows, I have universally 
sought the liberty and peace of it, and that 
nothing may take place to spoil or hinder that 
good work, nor can any one upon earth justly 
tax me with advancing any one thing that un- 
becomes a Christian and an Englishman, 
neither popery, blood, money, nor slavery can 
be laid at my door. I wrought, as well as 1} 
could, with the strength and instruments I 
had, for a general good ; if some things were 
done that were not well and pleased not, it 
was no fault of mine, and that is well known 


fore here keep, and in the feeling and gui-|to many persons of unquestionable truth. I 
dance of this divine word and oracle abide.) never accepted of any commission, but that 
If any should call upon you, lo here, and lo! of a free and common solicitor for sufferers 


there, go not forth; if it were possible for an 
angel from heaven to come with another gos- 
pel than this word of light and grace in the 
heart, let him be accursed. 

Whither should you go, or can you go for 
true satisfaction, when this word hath the words 
of eternal life? and it cannot be otherwise, 
since in this word is life ; and that. life is the 
light of men, and it is the condemnation of the 
world, that it has this light, and that yet men 
will not bring their deeds to it ; but the reason 
is plain, because they love darkness rather than 
light, and the cause of that is, because their 
deeds are evil, and will not bear the discovery 
of that blessed day, dawning upon the soul. 

Wherefore, dear friends, that you may be 
new covenant children, true Jews, the circum- 
cision in spirit, Christians of Christ’ s christen- 
ing and making, by fire, and by the Holy 
Ghost, by the holy water of the word of regene- 
ration that washes the inside, and takes out the 


of all sorts, and in all parties, which madé my 
conversation very general. I thought that 
charity which gave me that office, should 
know no man after the flesh, nor suffer 
bounds to any that needed it. Nor do I find 
in my conscience that doing what good one 
can, under any government, is a sin ora 
fault, for which aman ought to be stigmatised 
or evilly entreated. [I acknowledge I was 
an instrument to break the jaws of persecu- 
tion, and to that end, J did take the freedom to 
remember King James of his frequent assur- 
ances in favour of liberty of conscience, and 
with much zeal used my small interest 
with him, to gain that point upon his minis- 
ters, that he told me were against it; that so 
the doors of our prisons and meeting-houses, 
until that time cruelly shut against us, might 
be opened, and the poor, and the widow, and 
the orphan might come forth, and praise God 
in the use of a just freedom. This and per- 


spots of the soul, and is called the lavour of| sonal good offices were my daily business at 
the word,—I beseech you, in the bowels of| Whithall, of which I can take the righteous 


Christ Jesus, to love this word, and hide it in 
your hearts, wait upon it, and commune with it, 
that you may know it tobe your holy oracle to 
inspire, guide, and order you throughout the 
whole course of your pilrimage, till you shall 
have fous out the good fight of faith, and 
finish your course, and shall arrive at the rest 
of God reserved by him for his people. that en- 
dure to the end. 

And now, my friends; as concerning the 
present tossings and revolutions of things that 
are in the world, let your eye be to God, be- 
lieve not every spirit, nor lay hands suddenly 
on persons or things, but be humble and sober, 
and do to others as you would that they should 
do to you, and stand still that you may see 
the salvation of God come in his: own way, 
for so you are to receive it, and share in it. 
And for those. clamours that have almost 
darkened the air against me, your suffering 


God of heaven and earth to witness. Nor can 
I yet see that providence of liberty and peace, 
which we enjoyed under him, was such a 
trick or snare, as some have represented it— 
harmistothem that harm think. We sought but 
our just and Christian privilege, and I heartily 
wish that they that thought so, may do bet- 
ter, and answer that great expectation that has 
been raised in the people’s mindsabout it. One 
thing, I know, could I have apprehended that 
the good days, we had in his reign, were a 
trick to introduce evil ones, all obligations 
would have ceased with me, and no man have 
more earnestly and cheerfully engaged, after 
my manner, against his government than my- 
self. For, alas! what did I seek, or what 
have I got? What I have spent and lost is 
much harder to tell: but I leave that with a 
just and good God, to reprise to me and mine 
in his own way and time, as I do éo vindicate 





adversaries, of whom, with David, I can say 
they have hated me without a cause. And as 
he expresses himself, Psalm cix. v. 1, 2,3,4,5. 
Hold not thy peace, O God of my praise, for 
the mouth of the wicked, and the mouth of the 
deceitful are opened against me, they have 
spoken against me with a lying tongue. They 
compassed me about also with words of hatred : 
and fought against me without a cause. For 
my love they are my adversaries, but I give my- 
self to prayer. And they have rewarded me 
evil i fn good, and hatred for my love. The 
Lord God Almighty rebuke the wrath and 
wickedness of man, and look down from hea- 
ven upon this broken and sinful nation in his 
great mercy, and heal it of all its distempers, 
that we, notwithstanding the judgments of 
God that seem to gather over our: head as a 
dark cloud, may yet see righteousness and 
peace, break forth in this land as the sun in 
the fulness of his strength and glory. And 
for you, my dear brethren, in whose cause, 
and for whose sakes, I have been as onc kill- 
ed all the day long, have your conversation, 
let me entreat you, according to the gospel, 
in sobriety and humility, in patience and bro 
therly kindness. Be steadfast and immoveable 
in every good word and work, that in all 
things you may walk as becometh the true 
disciples of Christ, whose kingdom is not 
this world, and who teacheth his followers 
how to live in it, as they ought to do, rather 
than how to get it; that so your heavenly Fa- 
ther may be glorified by you, who is worthy, 
with the Son, to receive all glory and praise, 
with obedience and reverence, now and for 
ever. Iam in the sufferings and patience of 
the kingdom of Christ, which yet remains, your 
faithful friend and brother, 
Wim Penn. 


FALLS OF GIRSUPAH. 

In the second volume of this Journal was 
inserted from the Edinburgh New Philoso- 
phical Journal, an account of the Falls of 
Girsupah, or, as the name is there spelt, Gar- 
sipa. We now transfer from a late number 
of the same Journal, another account of that 
remarkable natural curiosity, varying in some 
respects from the former, particularly in the 
descent by the writer of the present article 
into the basin or bottom of the chasm, which 
the former adventurer declined. 


A short account of the Falls of Girsupah, in 
North Canara, on the western coast of the 
Madras territories. From the notes of a 
medical officer, January, 1832. 


The Falls of Girsupah have been seldom 
visited by Europeans in this country, and are 
almost entirely unknown in our own. They 
are peculiarly worthy the notice of the travel- 
ler, from the unparalleled depth of the chasm 
into which they fall, a depth of no less than 
892 feet ; thus ranking, as far as history or 
travellers have informed us, as the highest 
falls in the known world, and, if so, as one 
amongst the great curivsities. They are not 
so remarkable for the great body of water 
that rushes over the precipice, as for being 
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“unique” in point of height. The river is 
broad and rocky, flowing in separate streams, 
as it were, and continuing distinct till a short 
distance from the first or principal fall, where 
a stream branches off to form the second, 
third, and fourth fails. Advancing to the 
brink of the precipice, a projecting rock af- 
fords support to’ the astonished traveller, and 
enables him to look down into the awful abyss 
beneath him with some degrees of confidence. 
From this pointa view is obtained of three of the 
falls, two of these distinct, the other and nearest 
to the great fall rushing in a slanting direction 
over a rocky bed, till it joins the principal fall 
about 100 yardsdownthe chasm. But the travel- 
jer seldom rests satisfied with this view, but 
creeps to a flat rock overhanging the principal 
fall, whence he sees the whole body of this preci- 
pitate itself into the chasm beneath. It pre- 
sents the appearance of a huge crest of foam 
for about two thirds down, when it appears 
like a sparkling sheet of spray, which in a 
measure obscures the bottom of the basin into 
which it falls. Indeed the bottom cannot be 
very distinctly seen from any point directly 
above, owing to the great volume of vapour 
arising from the broken water beneath. The 
light is strongly refracted by these particles of 
water or spray, presenting a variety of rainbow- 
like tints. ‘The other two falls have a smaller 
body of water, but are higher from the rocky 
sides of the chasm, rising to a greater height, 
but present similar appearances at the bottom. 
The chasm itself is strikingly curious, as if an 
enormous mass of rock had been suddenly rent 
asunder by volcanic influence ; the sides are 
as nearly perpendicular as possible, and the 
breadth at the middle is said to be 300 feet. 
Few have descended into the chasm beneath, 
and in the number of those few we were re- 
solved to be included. The passage across 
the river was tedious, from the number of 
rocks to be scrambled over, and streams to be 
forded : this effected, we proceeded along a 
path, which led to the descent at the farthest 
end of the chasm. This piece of the journey 
was easy enough, but the descent was tedious, 
fatiguing, and not without danger,—now de- 
scending a series of rough and irregular steps, 
and then sliding over the sloping surfaces o 
huge rocks. Indeed, had it not been for the 
Nuggar Rajah, it had almost been an impossi- 
bility to have reached the bottom,—he placed 
these series of irregular steps which connect 
the rocks, and render the passage practicable. 
On arriving at the bottom we were amply re- 
paid for vur toil. The tremendous rocks in 
the basin, the stupendous precipices on every 
hand, the foaming streams precipitated from 
these, formed a grand and striking coup d’ail. 
The whole chasm was filled with moisture, 
floating like mist, rendering the rocks wet and 
the footing precarious. As we had buta short 
time to spare, our stay in the basin was limit- 
ed to a period only sufficient to take a hurried 
view of this curiosity of nature ; besides hav- 
ing our bodies chilled by the cold moist cur- 
rents, and our clothes perfectly saturated with 
perspiration in our descent. The height of 
the precipice was determined some time ago 
by some gentlemen of this (Madras) presi- 
dency. The mode they adopted was, to erect 


a sort of stage or scaffolding, which projected 
















































which was let drop a rope, having a weight 
attached to its extremity ; people were sta- 


bottom, pulled on the rope, discharged mus- 
kets, and waved flags ; this was repeated by 


correct if taken at 892 feet. 


occupied nearly two hours. 


enable us to approach to the brink, and a bet- 


but has the disadvantage of not permitting a 
near approach to the brink, or a descent into 
the basin. 


a 


A FEARFUL ADVENTURE. 


The fierce brigands of Calabria are notorious 
for the audacity of their deeds. Desirous of a 
little more accurate information on the charac- 
ter of the outlaws of this part of Italy, we 
turned to the letters of Paul Louis Courier, 
whose works are little known in this country. 
Our readers may be interested by the following 
little story, which we translate for their edifica- 
tion. The author is writing to his female 
cousin. 

.“ I was one day travelling in Calabria. It 
is a country of wicked people, who, I believe, 
have no great liking to any body, and are par- 
ticularly ill-disposed towards the French. To 
tell you why would be a long affair. It is 
enough that they hate us to death, and that the 
unhappy being who should chance to fall into 
their hands would not pass his time in the most 
agreeable manner. 1 had for my companion 
a fine young fellow: I do not say this to in- 
terest you—but because it is the truth. In 
thesé mountains the roads are precipices, and 
our horses got on with the greatest difficulty. 
My comrade going first, a track, which appear- 
ed to him more practicable and shorter than 
the regular path, led us astray. It was my 


twenty years? We sought our way out of the 
wood while it was yet light; but the more we 
looked for the path the farther we were off it. 
It was a very black night, when we came close 
upon a very black house. We went in, and 
not without suspicion. But what was to be 
done? There we found a whole family of char- 
coal burners at table. At the first words they 
invited us to join them. My young man did 
not stop for much ceremony. In a minute or 
two we were eating and drinking in right earn- 
est—he at least: —for my own part I could not 
help glancing about at the place and the peo- 
ple. Our hosts, indeed, looked like charcoal 
burners;—but the house!—you would have 





saw that I was in no favour myself. 
tioned below, who, on the weight reaching the| 





another gentleman, and the result was almost’ 
sufficiently corroborative of the correctness of 
the former measurement, varying only in four-| Frenchmen. 
teen feet, a trifling difference, when we con-| we were amongst our n 
sider that a rope of the length necessary toreach | 
such a distance generally stretches more or less,| thing might be omitted that could tend to de- 
the measurement thereof may be considered as| stroy us, he must play the rich man forsooth, 
The ascent and| promising these folks to pay them well for their 
descent, including the passage of the river,| hospitality; and then he must prate about his 

The period when) portmanteau, earnestly beseeching them to take 
our party visited the falls, was in the month of} great care of it, and put it at the head of his 
January, when there was sufficient water to) 


taken it for anarsenal. ‘There was nothing to 


over the margin of the precipice, and from|be seen but muskets, pistols, sabres, knives, 


cutlasses. Every thing displeased me, and I 
My com- 
rade, on the contrary, was soon one of the 
family. He laughed, he chatted with them; 
and with an imprudence which | ought to have 
prevented, he at once said where we came 
from, where we were going, that we were 
Think of « — situation. Here 
tal enemies, alone, 
benighted, far from all human aid. That no- 


bed, for he wanted no other pillow. Ah, 
youth, youth, how you are to be pitied. Cousin, 


ter period, in our estimation, than in the mon-| they might have thought that we carried the 
soon, when the river is so full that the separate| diamonds of the crown: the treasure in his 
falls cannot be seen, the water rushing over) portmanteau which gave him such anxiety con- 
in one vast sheet, which may be more terrific, | sisted of the letters of his mistress. 


** Supper ended, they left us. Our hosts 
slept below; we on the story where we had 
been eating. Ina sort of platform raised seven 
or eight feet, where we were to mount by a 
ladder, was the bed that awaited us—a nest 
into which we had to introduce ourselves by 
jumping over barrels filled with provisions for 
all the year. My comrade seized upon the 
bed above, and was soon fast asleep, with his 
head upon the precious portmanteau. I was 
determined to keep awake, so I made a good 
fire, and sat myself down. The night was al- 
most past over tranquilly, when, just at the 
time when it appeared to me that day was about 
to break, I heard our host and his wife talking 
and disputing below me:—and putting my ear 
into the chimney which communicated with the 
lower room, I| perfectly distinguished these 
exact words of the husband: — Well, well, let 
us see:—must we kill them both?’ To which 
the wife replied, ‘ Yes,’ and I heard no more. 

“ How shall I tell you the rest? I could 
scarcely breathe; my whole body was as cold 
as marble; to have seen me, you could not 
have told whether I was dead or alive. Oh, 
cousin! when I yet think upon it! We too, 
were almost without arms;—against us were 
twelve or fifteen who had plenty of weapons. 
And then my comrade dead of sleep and fa- 
tigue! To call him up, to. make a noise, was 
more than | dared;—to escape alone was an 
impossibility. ‘The window was not very high— 


fault. Ought I to have trusted to a head of| but under it were two great dogs howling like- 


wolves. Imagine if you can the distress [ was 
in. At the end of a quarter of an hour, which 
seemed an age, I heard some one on the stair- 
case, and through the chink of the door, I saw 
the old man, with a lamp in one hand, and one © 
of his great knives in the other. He mounted, 
his wife after him; I was behind the door. He 
opened it; but before be came in he put down 
the lamp, which his wife took up, and coming 
in, with his feet naked, she being behind him, 
said in a smothered v vice, hiding the light par- 
tially with her fingers, Gently, go gently. When 
he reached the ladder, he mounted, his knife 
between his teeth; and going to the head of 
the bed, where the poor young man lay, with 
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his throat uncovered, with one hand he took 
his knife, and with the other ah, my cousin 
—he seized a ham which hung from the roof, 
cut a slice, and retired as he had come in. The 
door is re-shut, the light vanishes, and I am left 
alone to my reflections. 

** When the day appeared, all the family with 
a great noise came to rouse us, as we had de- 
sired. They brought us plenty to eat—they 
served us a very proper breakfast, a capital 
breakfast, 1 assure you. ‘T'wo capons formed 
part of it, of which, said the hostess, you must 
eat one, and carry away the other. When | 
saw the capons I at once comprehended the 
meaning of those terrible words—Must we kill 
them both?”’—People’s Magazine. 


Extraordinary Preservation of Life under 
Snow. 
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In February, 1799, a similar imprisonment | 


in the snow, but attended, ultimately, with 
more fatal consequences, was the lot of Eliza- 
beth Woodcock, aged 42, between Impington 
and Cambridge. She was riding from market, 
when her horse, frightened by a meteor, started; 
and, running backward, approached the brink 
of a ditch. She dismounted, and the horse ran 
from her. She overtook him, and continued 
leading him, till worn down with fatigue, and 
under the load of a heavy basket full of her 
marketings, she addressed the horse: “ Tinker, 
I am too tired to go any farther, you must, go 
home without me.”’ 


She sat herself down, and was soon covered 
with snow. Here, in a sort of cavern she was 
buried alive for eight days. On the morning 
after her first enclosure, she contrived to break 
off a stick from the hedge, and tying her hand- 


é : . |kerchief to it, she thrust it through an opening 
The following event, which occurred during in the snow. She was certainly sensible all 


the remarkably hard winter of 1708-9, is re-| the time, and overheard the conversation of 
corded on the most unquestionable authority.| some gypsies, but although she cried as loud 
A poor woman in Somersetshire, England,|as she could, they did not (as they declared) 
having been to a neighbouring village to sell hear her. On the second Sunday, Joseph 
her yarn, in her return home fell so very ill! Muncey, a farmer, on his way home from 
that she was forced to take refuge in a small Cambridge, was drawn to the place by the ap- 
house by the way-side, and it being towards| pearance of the handkerchief, and discovering 
evening, she desired the people that they would) who it was, went for help. A shepherd who 


Jet her sit by the fire during the night. This came, said, “ Are you there, Elizabeth Wood- 
was denied. She left the house, and feeling) cock 2” She replied, in a feeble, faint voice, 


very ill, laid herself down under a hedge. It|« Dear John Stittle, 1 know your voice, for 
snowed very bard; and in a little time she! God’s sake, help me out.’’ Stittle made his 
was almost covered by it. At last one of her| way through the snow; she eagerly grasped 
neighbours came by, who asked her how she’ his hand and said, * I have been here a long 
could be so mad as to lie there to be starved. | time.” «+ Yes,” answered he, “ since Sater. 
She said her sickness was so violent she could’ day,” « Ay, Saturday week,” she replied, 


not possibly go further. He then took her up,’ j have heard the bells go two Sundays for 
and bade her try as well as she could, adding, ehyurch.” 


it was not so very far for her to go. She fol- 


Sneed bie 'a-litdle Way; but unable to perse | She was then taken home, and a most fatal 
; J 


| treatment was she subjected to. ‘They gave 


vere, she left him, and laid herself down under 
the hedge again. 
the snow, which was falling very thick. ‘Thus 
she continued for nearly a week, her neigh- 
bours, meantime, making great enquiries after 
her: but no one could give any account ex- 


cept that one man ; and he kept silent for fear’ 
of a suspicion falling upon him that he bad! 


made away with her. 

During this suspense, a poor woman dreamed, 
(or rather pretended to have dreamed, the man 
having, probably, suggested to her this expe- 
dient to save his conscience and his neck,) 
that she lay under a hedge in such a place. 
Her neighbours immediately went to the place 

*with sticks, which they forced through the 
snow ; at last one of them thought he heard a 
groan: upon which he thrust bis stick down 
with more force, which made the woman cry 
out, “ Oh, for God’s sake, don’t kill me.”’ She 
was taken out, to the astonishment of them 
all; and was found to have taken great part 
of her upper garment for sustenance. She 
told them she had lain very warm, and had 
slept most part of the time. One of her legs 
lay just under a bush, so that it was not quite 
covered with snow, by which it became almost 
mortified, but (says the contemporary narrator) 
it is like to do very well. She was very cheer- 
ful, and soon walked. She lay under the hedge 
at least seven days. 


She was soon covered with 


her strong liquors, and applied poultices of 
stale beer and oatmeal boiled together. |The 
direct contrary to which, under Providence, 
would have restored her. She lost her toes ; 
and lingered on till the following July, when 
she died. ‘ 


The following remarks deserve the serious 
jattention of every one :—they appear to be 
|founded on the soundest principles. ‘* The 
|application of heat to the human body, after 
| intense cold, is attended with the most dread- 
‘ful consequences; it always produces ex- 
treme pain, and, most frequently, either partial 
or general mortification of the parts to which 
‘the heat is applied. Instead, therefore, of al- 


lowing persons who have thus suffered from 


‘frost or snow to come near a fire, let the limbs 
| be rubbed well with snow, or, if snow cannot 
| be procured, let them be put into cold water, 
| and afterwards rubbed with flannel for a con- 
‘siderable time. Let the person be kept most 


‘cautiously from taking too much or too nu- 
‘tritious, food. Spirits also, or wine, should, 
under no pretence whatever, be given, without 
being weakened very much with water. Great 
jattention must be paid to the state of the 
_bowels. ‘The use of opium and camphor is 
|much to be recommended, though at first the 


‘opium should be given in very small portions. 


The People’s Magazine. 


_ The Ostrich of South Africa. 

The ostrich of South Africa is a prudent and 
wary animal, and displays little of that stupidity 
ascribed to this bird by some naturalists. On 
the borders of the Cape Colony, at least, where 
it is eagerly pursued for the sake of its valuable 
plumage, the ostrich displays no want of sa- 
gacity in providing for its own safety or the se- 
curity of its offspring. It adopts every possible 
precaution to conceal the place of its nest; and 
uniformly abandons it, after destroying the eggs, 
if it perceives that the eggs have been disturb- 
ed, or the footsteps of man are discovered near 
it. In relieving each other in hatching, the 
birds are said to be careful not to be seen to- 
gether at the nest, and are never observed to 
approach it in a direct line. 

The male ostrich of South Africa, at the 
time of breeding, usually associates to himself 
from two to six females. The hens lay all 
their eggs together in one nest; the nest being 
merely a shallow cavity scraped in the ground, 
of such dimensions as to be conveniently 
covered by one of these gigantic birds in incu- 
bation. A most ingenious device is employed 
to save epace, and give at the same time to all 
the eggs their due share of warmth. The eggs 
are made to stand each with the narrow end 
on the bottom of the nest, and the broad end 
upwards; and the earth which has been scraped 
out to form the cavity, is employed to confine 
the outer circle, and keep the whole in the 
proper position. ‘I'he hens relieve each other 
in the office of incubation during the day, and 
the male takes his turn at night, when his su- 
perior strength is required to protect the eggs, 
or the new-fledged young, from the jackalls, 
tiger-cats, and other enemies. Some of these 
animals, it is said, are not unfrequently found 
lying dead near the nest, destroyed by a stroke 
from the foot of this powerful bird. 


As many as sixty eggs are sometimes found 
in and around an ostrich nest; but a smaller 
number is more common; and incubation is 
occasionally performed by a single pair of 
ostriches. Each female lays from twelve to 
sixteen eggs. ‘They continue to lay during in- 
cubation, and even after the young brood are 
hatched; the supernumerary eggs are not 
placed in the nest, but around it, being de- 
signed to assist in the nourishment’ of the 
young birds, which, though as large as a pullet 
when first hatched, are probably unable at once 
to digest the hard and acrid food on which the 
old ones subsist. The period of incubation is 
from thirty-six to forty days. In the middle of 
the day the nest is occasionally left by all the 
birds, the heat of the sun being then sufficient 
to keep the eggs at the proper temperature. 


An ostrich éfg is considered as equal in its 
contents to twenty-four of the domestic hen. 
When taken fresh from the nest, they are very 
palatable, and are wholesome though somewhat 
heavy food. The best mode of cooking them 
is that practised by the Hottentots, namely, to 
place one end of the egg in the hot ashes, and 
making a small orifice in the other, keep stirring 
the contents with a bit of stick till they are 
sufficiently roasted, and then with a seasoning 
of salt and pepper you have a very nice 
omelet. 
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Somie of the Cape colonists, on the skirts of 
the Great Karroo and other remote districts, 
make the pursuit of the ostrich one of their 
principal and most profitable amusements. 
The beautiful white feathers, so much prized 
in Europe, are found on the tail only of the 
male bird. It is extremely difficult to get 
within shot of them, owing to their constant 
vigilance, and the great distance to which they 
can see. ‘The fleetest horse, too, will not over- 
take them unless stratagem be adopted to tire 
them out; but by several horsemen taking dif- 
ferent sides of a large plain, and pursuing them 
backwards and forwards till their strength is 
exhausted, they may be at length run down. 
If followed up too eagerly, this chase is not 
destitute of danger, for the huntsman has some- 
times had his thigh-bone broken by a single 
stroke from the wing or the foot of a wounded 
ostrich. While jealous and vigilant against the 
hunter, these birds will often allow travellers 
in wagons to approach very close to them be- 
fore they become alarmed. A Hottentot wagon 
driver once carried the writer of this article 
almost within pistol-shot of a covey of ostriches, 
by driving round and round them in a circle, 
and gradually narrowing thé distance till they 
took flight. 

The food of the ostrich consists of the tops 
of the various shrubby plants, which eyen the 
most arid parts of South Africa produce in 
abundance. ‘This bird is so easily satisfied, in 
regard to water, that he is constantly to be 
found in the most parched and desolate tracts, 
which even the antelopes and the beasts of 
prey have deserted. His cry at a distance so 
much resembles that of the lion, that even the 
Hottentots are said to be sometimes deceived 
by it. 

When not hatching, they are frequently seen 
in troops of thirty or forty together, or amicably 
associated with herds of zebras or quaggas, 
their fellow-tenants of the wilderness. If caught 
young the ostrich is easily tamed; but it does 
not appear that any attempt has been made to 
apply his great strength and swiftness to any 
purpose of practical utility—The People’s 
Magazine. 


INFIDELITY. 
By the late Robert C. Sands. 


Thou who scornest truths divine, 

Say what joy, what hope is thine? 

Is thy soul from sorrow free? 

Is this world enough for thee? 

No; for care corrodes thy heart. 

Art theu willing to depart? 

No; thy nature bids thee shrink 

From the void abyss’s brink. 

Thou mayst laugh, in broad sunshine ; 
Scoff, when sparkles the red wine ; 
Thou must tremble, wher deep night 
Shuts the pageants from thy sight. 
Morning comes, and thou blasphemest ; 
Yet another day thou deemest 

Thine; but soon its light will wane ; 
Then thy warning comes again. 
There ’s a morrow with no night— 
Broad and blazing, endless light! 
Should its dawn thy dreams o’ertake, 
Better thou didst never wake! 


Diep, on the 20th instant, Desornan Dinky, wife 
of Alexander Dirkin, of this city, in the forty-first 
year of her age. 


DENIAL OF CHRIST’S GODHEAD. 


same time, or in rapid succession, from the 


A belief of the deity of Christ is not, only in- |“ eed of the sceptic. ‘y 
separably connected with the Christian’s erpe-| Lastly, since the Bible has explicitly declared 


rience, but is essential to the general mainte- 
nance of his creed. That this is true, however, 
is still more clearly proved by the notorious 
fact, that a denial of that doctrine is ever ac- 


the several doctrines to which we have alluded, 
its plain declarations (in order to meet these 
novel views) must now be interpreted as harsh, 
unnatural metaphors—as strained, oriental 


companied by a corresponding degeneracy of| figures. Hence its authority is gradually weak- 


religious sentiment, in relation to other import- 
ant particulars in the system of Christianity. 


Those who allow that God was manifest in 
the flesh, that the only begotten Son was clothed 
with humanity, and died on the cross to save 
us, are naturally impressed with the malignity 
of sin and with the weight of its eternal conse- 
quences, which called for such a surrender, 
for such a sacrifice. But to the unbeliever in 
the deity of the Son of God, sin is no longer a 
mortal offence against a Being of perfect holi- 
ness. It assumes the softer name of “ moral 
evil.” The existence of it is ascribed to the 
Creator himself, and in connection with its 
punishment, it is even regarded as forming one 
part of a providential chain, which is destined 
to terminate in the happiness of the sinner. 
Satan is transformed from the father of lies, a 
murderer from the beginning, the deceiver, 
accuser, and destroyer of men, into a harmless 


ened, and although perhaps it is still allowed to 
contain much true history and some divine doc- 
trine, it descends from its lofty station of a 
volume truly “ given by inspiration of God.” 
No longer are its contents food for daily, pious 
meditation ; no longer is it the test by the 
simple application of which all questions in 
religion must be tried and determined. On 
the whole, revelation is marred, and religion 
becomes a wreck. Man is left to the perilous 
guidance of his own perverted reason, and 
must steer his course through the ocean of 
life, without the true rudder. 


It may perhaps be objected that the degene- 
racy of religious sentiment, to which we have 
now adverted, attaches chiefly to the lowest 
grade of faith in relation to the person of 
Christ ; and this is certainly true. Neverthe- 
less, it is, I believe, in various degrees, the in- 
evitable accompaniment of every system which 


metaphor, a mere figure of poetry. Hell, of|does not include the doctrine of his deity; and 


course, is robbed of its deepest terrors, and is 
treated of, not as a place of eternal punish- 
ment, but as one of temporary and corrective 
suffering, a purgatory provided in mercy, rather 
than ordained in judgment. 


With these unscriptural views of sin, its au- 
thor, its origin, and its effects, is inseparably 


connected a partial and inadequate estimate of 


the law of righteousness, which sinks down 
from the high and consistent level, maintained 
in Scripture, of universal godliness ; and while 
it still borrows something from Christianity, 
gradually assumes the shape of a worldly, 
though plausible, moral philosophy. 


Since man is no longer regarded as a fallen 
and lost creature, prone to iniquity, and cor- 
rupt at core, but as a being essentially virtuous, 
it is plain that he can no longer be considered 
as standing in need of redemption. That word 
may, indeed, in some metaphorical sense, find 
its way into the creed of those persons who 
reject the deity of Jesus Christ. But the doc- 
trine of pardon through faith in his blood, is 
dismissed as unnecessary and absurd ; unne- 
cessary, because we are not under the curse 
of the law: absurd, because it is inconceivable 
that a mere man, “ weak and peccable like our- 
selves” could possibly atone for sin. 


In like manner, the doctrine of a spiritual 
influence freely bestowed by a glorified Saviour 
for our conversion and sanctification, is dis- 
carded us untenable. On the one hand, such 
an influence is no longer required; on the 
other, the greatest of merely human prophets 
can have no power to bestow it. Since, in- 
deed, the divine character and inward opera- 
tions of the Holy Ghost, are intimately con- 
nected in. the system of revealed truth, with 
the deity and atonement of Christ, it naturally 
follows that the latter doctrines cannot be for- 
saken without the surrender of the former. In 
point of fact, they usually disappear at the 


the lower we fall in our estimate of him, the 
greater and more conspicuous this degeneracy 
becomes. The lines which separate the dif- 
ferent classes of persons, who reject the deity 
of Christ, are of a finite breadth and easily 
passable. The broad, impassable distinction, 
the infinite difference of opinion, lies between 
those who confess their Saviour to be God, 
and all who regard him only as a creature. 

J. Js Gurney. 


A Welshman was for some time awfully habi- 
tuated to the vice of drunkenness, but was at length 
jrestored to sobriety by the following singular inci- 
ident. He had a tame goat which would follow him 
to the alehouse he frequented. One day, by way of 
| frolic, he gave the animal so much ale that it became 
intoxicated. What particularly struck the Welshman 
was, that from that time, though the creature would 
follow him to the door, he never could get it to enter 
the house. He was thereby led to see how much his 
sin had sunk him beneath a beast, and from that 
time became a sober man.—Parley’s Magazine. 


Courts of Justice among Crows.—Those extraordi- 
nary assemblies, which may be called crow-courts, 
are observed in the Feroe Islands, as well as in the 
Scotch Isles ; they collect in great numbers as if they 
had been all summoned for the occasion. A few of 
the flock sit with drooping heads; others seem as 
grave as if they were judges, and some are exceed- 
ingly active and noisy, like lawyers and witnesses: 
in the course of about an hour the company gene- 
rally disperse, and it is not uncommon, after they 
have flown away, to find one or two left dead on the 
spot. Dr. Edmundson, in his view of the Shetland 
Islands, says that sometimes the crow-court or meet- 
ing, does not appear to be complete before the expi- 
ration of a day or two, crows coming from all quar- 
ters to the session. As soon as they are all arrived, 
a very general noise ensues, the business of the 
court is opened, and shortly afler, they all fall upon 
one or two individual crows (who are supposed to 
have been condemned by their peers), and put them 
to death, When the execution is over, they quietly 
disperse.— People’s Magazine. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
HICKSITE EPISTLE. 


“ Doctrines held by one part of the een and 
ifying, 


which we [Hicksites]} believe to be sound and 


are pronounced by the other part [Friends] to be un- 


sound and spurious.” 
“Tt is under a solemn and deliberate view of this 
painful state of our affairs, that we feel bound to ex- 


press to you, under a settled conviction of mind, that 


the period has fully come in which we ought to look 
towards making a quiet retreat from this scene of con- 


fusion,” &c.—Address 4th month 1827. John Comly 


and others. 


A person recently handed me a small pam- 
phlet signed by John Comly and Lucretia 
Mott, issued by the late’ meeting of Hicksites 
at Green and Cherry streets, purporting to be 
an epistle from a yearly meeting of Friends, 
and addressed to their “ friends, brethren and 
sisters, scattered abroad, whether on the Ameri- 
can continent or elsewhere.” 


The disposition to identify themselves with 
the great body of Friends in this country and 
in Europe, in order to escape the character 
attached to the profession of anti-christian prin- 
ciples, induces the Hicksites to resort to means 
unworthy of a just cause, and a fair and hon- 
ourable people, and is calculated if not intend- 
ed to deceive the unwary. Separated from the 
Society of Friends in consequence of a differ- 
ence in doctrine, and as they told the legisla- 
ture of this state, in one of their petitions, be- 
cause they found it impossible to transact busi- 
ness in harmony with them, why do they not 
nobly acknowledge themselves, what they really 
are, a totally distinct and separate society, 
bearing a different name, and acting under 
different principles and constitution? The as- 
sumption of the name of Friends, after they 
have denied many Christian doctrines promul- 
gated by George Fox and Robert Barclay, and 
ever believed by the Society, can only serve to 
amuse themselves, and for a time to deceive 
those who may be ignorant of their real senti- 
ments. But the distinction between the So- 
ciety of Friends and the Society of Hicksites 
is clear, and becoming fixed and indelible, 
while the interest they may have excited in 
their cause, by the cry of intolerance and per- 
secution, must daily weaken iu the public feel- 
ing. John Comly and Abraham Lower, and 
Halliday Jackson, with those others, who were 
once extremely active in spreading the princi- 
ples of Elias Hicks, of the Celestial Magnet, 
Fanny Wright, and Benjamin Webb, or Dr. 
W. Gibbons, will naturally strive to sustain a 
declining cause, but inevitable disappointment 
and failure must be the result of all such ef- 
forts. From the symptoms of decline already 
apparent, it looks probable that a few of their 
leaders, who have embarked their reputation 
in the hopeless attempt to form a compact 
body, out of fragments of discordant separatists, 
may live to enjoy the comfort of having its 
concerns altogether in their own hands, with- 
out either. the interference or the show of in- 
terest on the part of scarcely any, who once 
heartily joined in the revolutionary hue and cry. 


It ig even now remarked, that the young peo-| for grace; for the law was given by Moses, but 


ple, upon whom they mainly calculated, show 
much indifference, and leave those meetings 
very much to the older members who have 


write epistles and ride about through the coun- 




































'declared— We must turn our back upon them, 
settled upon the lees of Hicksism, who may! 
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try to promote their own cause, while many of| Christ the Son of God. We need not say it is 
their former adherents will care very little what| his spirit, but only that it is the same spirit, a 
becomes of the whole concern. portion of which was in him; because, as rea- 
We do not question their right to address|sonable beings, we must always take things 
their scattered friends, whenever or whereso-|?ationally.” (Quaker, 1 vol. 197.) “ Every 
ever they may please, but with the Society of|Christian must come.up under the influence 
Friends, constituting eight yearly meetings on|0f the same light that guided Jesus Christ— 
this continent, and two in Europe, they have that Christ that was his Saviour and preser- 
no religious connection, and have no right ta|ver-” (44.) “ Jesus could do no more than to 
present themselves before the public as that|"ecommend to this comforter, which was the 
body, or as either of the divisions of it. By light in him.” (40.) “ He never directed to 
using the expression, “ our ancient testimony,” | 4imself.” (47.) “It was not that outward 
they would seem to have grown fast in years| Jesus Christ that was the hope of glory.”( 164.) 
since 1827, during which they came into exist-|“‘ Oh, dearly beloved friends, young and old, 
ence as a distinct body,andhave been recorded|™may you gather deeper and deeper to that 
on the affirmations of Abraham Lower, and| Which is within the veil, where we mey have 
Samuel’ Noble, as holding their first annual| access to our God without any mediator.” (2 
meeting. But the attempt to palm themselves vol. 277.) If, as some said, he made his Son 
on others as believers in our Lord Jesus Christ, | perfect, so that he could not fall, his obedience 
and entertaining a high esteem for the Holy| would have been of no worth to the children 
Scriptures, after disseminating far and wide,|0f men, and none to himself as a rational crea- 
the numerous volumes of Hicks, Wetherald’s,|ture.”” (Hicks’ Sermons, vol. iii. p. 111.) 
Hauxhurst’s and Stabler’s sermons, and the in-|‘* He had the same desires and propensities 
fidel doctrines of the Berean, edited by one of} that we have, and yet he stood firm because 
the first clerks of their yearly meeting, is a much| he was instructed and led to see imself a poor 
more serious deception, and involving conse-|¢reature. He had no- merit of his own—he 
quences of an awful character. If they have| Wasa poor helpless male infant, whose life was 
changed their principles and renounced those dependent, under God, on the nursing of his 
doctrines of Elias Hicks, which the Society of} mother.” (Middletown sermon, 1826.) The 
Friends nobly pronounced and maintained to be discourses from which these anti-christian sen- 
‘* unsound and spurious,” but which the Hicks-| iments are taken, were eagerly listened to by 
ites “ believed to be sound and edifying,” and|those who bear the name of their author; they 
in defence of which John Comly and others| followed him often from meeting to meeting, 
came into Philadelphia to aid and support Elias flattered him for his boldness, and rung his 
Hicks against Friends, they should publicly |ptaise throughout the country as the greatest 
acknowledge it, if they expect to escape the| minister of the age, especially the active mem- 
charge of endeavouring to deceive. bers of the Green street yearly meeting, who 
We shall now confront their epistle with a few | ¥°T¢ peculiarly devoted and loud in advocating 
selections from their most celebrated and stan-|i8 cause. With what consistency then — 
dard works. “In the fresh feeling of this they take the language of Holy Scripture in 
heavenly influence we have been concerned to| ‘eit mouths which hold up Jesus Christ as our 
address you,” says the epistle, “ desiring that Lord, and the giver of that grace by which 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love|¥° 8t€ saved through faith, after having advo- 
of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, cated doctrines which represent him as ae 
may be with you all always""—a most import. | re than man, liable to fall away, and requir- 
ant Christian doctrine, as expressed by the mg e Saviour ? How one they have the con- 
apostle and adopted by the true believer. But fidence to write an epistle in the name of a 
as a yearly meeting, they issued a minute de- society, whose faith they have belied by their 
claring their unity with Elias Hicks’ doctrines|¥"S0U"d ministry, and by the evil principles 
and labours, after he had said in one of his|Which they industriously circulated through 
public discourses, “It was not his [Jesus their periodical publications 2 
Christ’s] grace, but the grace of God commu-| In the Philadelphia sermons which Jobn 
nicated to him as it was communicated to the} Comly was so anxious to spread, the views of 
rest of Abraham’s children—to every one in a|the ‘“* scattered Friends” respecting our Lord 
sufficient degree, to enable them to come up to|are placed beyond all question by these ex- 
the law. and commandments given them.” | pressions—* If we believe that God is equal 
(Philada. Serm. 253.) Here, being identified|and righteous in all his ways—that he. has 
with E. Hicks, they say it was not the grace|made of one blood all the families that dwell 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, but given to him as| upon the earth, it is impossible that he should 
to the rest of Abraham’s children, in sufficient] be partial; and therefore he has been as willing 
degree only, to enable him to come up to the|to reveal his will to every creature, as he was 
law and commandments given him—placing | to our first parents, to Moses and the prophets, 
him on a perfect level with Abraham’s child-|to Jesus Christ and his apostles. He never 
ren, and allowing liim nothing to communicate| can set any of these above us; because, if he 
to others. Whereas the Scriptures say, that|did, he would be partial.” (p. 292.) We have 
“ of bis fulness have all we received, and grace |here a positive assertion upon the certainty of 
God’s justice, that he never could set Jesus 
Christ above us; and, therefore, according to 
Hicksite reasoning, the grace could be no 
more his grace than it is ours, which it would 

















































grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” In con- 
firmation of those sentiments E. Hicks further 


and come home to the light of God in us; for] be blasphemous to say. 
it is the same spirit and life that was in Jesus| How contrary to the doctrines of the Hicks- 
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ites are those of Robert Barclay. In his Apo- 
logy Vindicated, speaking of an unfair opponent, 
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“They have been so bound up in the letter,| they inculcate, while they declare they*are a 
that they think they must attend to it, to the| thing without any life at all, a dead monu- 


he says, “ His next perversion is still more gross| exclusion of every thing else. Here isan abo-|ment—that perhaps there is not a greater 
and abusive ; where from my denying that we) minable iaol worship, of a thing without any} stumblingblock than the Scriptures—that they 


equal ourselves to that holy man, the Lord Jesus) life at all, a dead monument.” p. 139. 
Christ, &c. in whom the fulness of the Godhead 


are the greatest engine to do us hurt of any in 


‘ Now the book we read in says, search the the world,—that there is great danger of be- 


dwelt bodily, he concludes I affirm him to be no} Scriptures ; but this is incorrect, we must all| ing wrongly directed by them—an ignis fatuus, 


more but a holy man ; and because I use the] .¢¢ it is incorrect.” p. 314. 
words, plenitudo divinitatis, that I deny his ao Thare ia.a ast danger of bei ie 
Deity, which is an abominable falsehood. 1) ). nf 8 wrong’y 
detest that doctrine of the Sedat and deny hasten ty Gam, end. te fetal offen times. 
there is any ground for their distinction ; and|_ 1 @ sermon preaches at Darby, 12th mo. 
when I confess him to be a holy man, I deny 7th 1826, he says, “ You know there are a 
him not to be God, as this man most injuri-| $™¢4t many things held up by the professors of 
ously would insinuate. For I confess him|"éligion, which are entirely non-essential to 
to be really, both true God and true man.”|°UF salvation, and these are all stumbling 
P. 794. blocks ; and perhaps there is not a ter 
“ He himself saith, ‘Lam the way, the truth, Ss Sie tee - ible, or 
and the life : no man cometh unto the Father,|454, At Trenton, “ They are - == 
but by me.’ Hence he is fitly called ‘ The engine to do us hurt of any 2 the ee 
Mediator betwixt God and man ;’ for having Th Wetherald n . ™ 
been with God from all eternity, being himself| |, ce a —— ‘ans . ee Rao most 
God, and also in time partaking of the nature|°¢™" akin — oo - —'s . street 
of man, through him is the goodness and love] ‘ > io ‘ x ee reflec. 
of God conveyed to mankind, and by him again a - ds 7 hy ing to 4 oo pe 
man receiveth and partaketh of these mer- aera aa ou} then hel te ; o a < 
cies.” Apology, p. 41. “— ans or 2 ing of an — 
Respecting the Scriptures the epistle says, which leads  haetiin ola ee ; 
“ Let us in no wise neglect the bora of ~ This was afterwards published and spread in 
Boe eae eased to af-| tte Hicksite periodical Quaker, 2 vol. 217, 
ene SF ea ee he f P ding | 224 for which he no doubt received their re- 
prov sey ay ane = Or sate inecheahie turning minute of unity and approbation of his 
pte <a. oo speed deplenes thet the are ppo-[ oem considered at that time most extra- 
fable for doctrine, for repivot, for corree-|° "The Berean, edited by Dr. William Gibbons 
tion, eee a oe - of Wilmington, Benjamin Webb, agent, which 
= many “OO permeet, eS aa y tur-! Abraham Lower, in a meeting at Green street, 
nished unto all good works ; an Se = wa declared would go down to posterity as a stan- 
suaded that none whose ee » Ged dard work of Friends’ doctrines ; says, “ In 
— a vs i —_ em vain does any man quote the Scriptures as au- 
per sh Lo ities ', portant thority for his opinions ; for if they have not 


_" Surely the authors of] heen immediately revealed to his own mind by 
this epistle must suppose that memory has fail-|)., Holy Spirit, they deserve no better name 


ed to record the numerous evidences of light) .. i: respects him, than s lattioata . 

; him, speculations.” Vol. ii. 
esteem, and contempt for the holy Scriptures}, 941, Pu Those revelations were for other 
which they have disseminated, if they believe] times and other states, and not for us.” p. 212. 
the above assertion will be received as their] « Nothing is easier than to appeal to Scripture, 
sincere opinion, as not designed to mislead,| ,, great names, for the authority of a dogma 
and to convey a feeling-directly the reverse of} 5) an opinion ; but nothing is at the same time 
that which they entertain. They must admit] 15.6 vain and futile.” p. 290. “It is in 


that the spiritual senses of the advocates of| vain then, that we are referred to the Serip- 


the following doctrines were not ‘* quickened t Std netiatiin te ie, 
and made alive unto God,” and therefore ynder sm ee wuld colaioee” a: -” vie de 


the delusions of anti-Christ, or advocate on| ,, Now the revelations respecting the nature 







































to bewilder and to blind,—that in vain does 
any man quote the Scriptures as authority for 
his opinions—that nothing is more vain and 
futile than to appeal to them as an acknow- 
ledged authority—that the revelations con- 
tained in them respecting the divine nature, 
abstractedly taken, are not true in themselves 
—are not the truth of God. With what hope 
of benefit can they exhort the young people to 
the “ frequent reading of the Holy Scriptures,” 
after the older members have inculcated such 
disesteem for these invaluable writings. In 
vain are all their exhortations and professions 
of respect for them, while those evidences of 
their disregard, and their endeavours to de- 
stroy their authority, stand against them. They 
have vilified the Scriptures, and many of their 
principal men and women have been instru- 
mental in turning others aside from the paths 
of peace and safety, by inculcating opinions 
repugnant to their sacred doctrines, and now 
it would seem they wish to gloss it all over, 
with a show of orthodoxy, and great concern 
for these holy records. Before credit can be 
given to their pretensions, they must renounce 
their unsound and spurious doctrines, and as 
a body publish their decided testimony against 
them. With their concerns we do not wish to 
intermeddle, but so long as they attempt to ap- 
pear before the public as Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, we shall feel bound to use 
our efforts to give them their true character, 
and to exonerate that body from all identity 
with them or their unscriptural notions. 


SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS. 
Lesson XVII. 


What did the Samaritan woman say of our 
Saviour? John c. iv. v.28 and 29. 

Had Christ been spoken of in the character 
of a prophet? Deut. c. xviii. v. 15. 

What did the Samaritans do when they 
heard the report of the woman? John c. iv. 
v. 30. 


What had passed between our Saviour and 





their own position the most palpable incon- 
sisteney and untruth ; and it should be recol- 
lected that the discourses were delivered in 
their presence, taken down in short hand, and 
spread amongst themselves, which could not 
have been done, but for the desire to inculcate 
the doctrines. 

Elias Hicks says, ‘They [the Scriptures] 
were not necessary and perhaps not suited to 
any other people than they to whom they were 
written.”” Ph. Serm. p. 119. 


“One would suppose that to a rational 
mind, the hearing and reading of the in- 
structive parables of Jesus would have a éen- 
dency to reform and turn men about to truth, 
and lead them on in it ; but they have no such 
effect.” p. 129. 







as having relation to their spiritual condition; 
but to any other state, they are not true ; there- 


NOT TRUE 1N THEMSELVES—ARE NOT THE 
TRUTH or Gop.”’ 


of God, which were made to the Israelites, are 


his disciples in the mean time? Read John 
true when viewed as in connection with, and 


c. iv. v. 31 to 38. 

What effect had the testimony of the wo- 
man upon the Samaritans? John c. iv. v. 39. 

How long did our Saviour remain with 
them? John c. iv. v. 40. 

Did many more believe on him? 
c. iv. v. 41. . 

What reason did they give for their belief? 
John c. iv. v. 42. 

What is the apostle John’s testimony to 


fore, such revelations abstractedly taken, ARE 


Vol. i. 403. 

Such are the sentiments respecting the 
Holy Scriptures disseminated by the scattered 
Friends, called Hicksites, in their preaching, 
in their private conversations, and by their va- 
rious periodical journals; but such sentiments|Christ? 1 John c. i. v. 3.—c. iv. ¥. 14. 
the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia never for} What is the téstimony of Peter on this sub- 
one moment entertained ;. it holds them in ab-| ject? 2 Pet. c. i. v. 16. 
horrence, and issued its solemn declaration] How is this knowledge communicated to 
and protest against them. What esteem can|us? 2 Tim. c. iii. v. 15.—John c. xiv. v. 26. 
they have for the Scriptures, or the doctrines} —2 Cor. c. iv. v. 6. 


John 
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° For “ The Friend.’’ 


I have noticed with satisfaction the intro- 
duction, at different times, into “ The Friend,” 
of selected portions from the journal and 
writings of that deeply experienced minister 
Many of his 
observations evince a sound and discriminat- 
ing understanding, and, for the rich instruc- 
tion with which they are fraught, deserve to 
be more generally known and highly appre- 
In addition to 
the extracts which have already appeared, 
there are two passages, the revival of which 
may perhaps have a profitable tendency at 
They are both from the 
tract appended to the journal, entitled “ Some 
brief remarks upon sundry important sub- 


of the gospel, John Griffith. 


ciated than I fear is the case. 


the present time. 


jects,” &c. C. M. C. 


“ Very great is the danger when the young 


and unexperienced are proud and opinionated. 


This naturally raises above instruction, put- 
ting them out of thé way of being truly pro- 
fitable, either to themselves or others. Such, 
unless their hearts are mercifully turned by a 
superior power, are never likely to be fit for 


governing families, or to act as members in 
the church of God. Seeing, unless their un- 
mortified wills and tempers are submitted to, 
(however unreasonable,) they will break the 
peace of society, and violate the wholesome 
order thereof, being like the unsubjected 
bulls of Bashan. 


** When any assOme the outward form of 


religion, and teke upon them to be active 
members, without a change of heart, they 
prove a painful burden to living members ; 
neither can such make suitable help-mates as 
husbands or wives; nor can they in that state 
rightly fill up the honourable stations of pa- 
rents, masters, and mistresses, friends, neigh- 
bours, or tradesmen. I do therefore, in much 
affection, and desire for the welfare of tender 
youth, caution and warn them carefully to 
avoid the company and conversation of such, 
though under the saine profession ; who dis- 
regard their parents, and those who have the 
rule over them; who slight or speak con- 
temptuously of their betters, such as ministers 
and elders, &c. or of the Christian advices 
frequently given forth by the yearly and other 
meetings, or of the wholesome discipline es- 
tablished amongst us as a people in the wis- 
dom of truth : do not join such in marriage, 
however great the outward prospect may ap- 
pear ; for tender religious minds cannot be 
happy with such in that connection. And as 
the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom, and that which makes and keeps the 
heart clean,.learn it in tender age ; by it you 
will be taught to remember your Creator in 
the days of your youth, and, agreeable to the 
injunction of our blessed Lord, to seek first 
the kingdom of God, and his righteousness, 
and all things necessary here will be added. 
Divine wisdom, as it is regarded, will direct 
your steps in the course of this short pil- 


gtimage, in the choice of proper help-mates, 


and all other affairs of consequence. 
“The same watchfu) Providence will be 


over you in care, guidance, and protection, if 


you look to it, which attended those who 


THE FRIEND. 


lived in his fear, as you may read in the holy 
Scriptures. j 

“ It greatly behoves you to look diligently 
to the footsteps of Christ’s companions, who 
walked with him through many tribulations, 
having washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb. Be truly 
contented with that low, humble, self-denying 
way which you see they walked in ; you can 
never mend it. If you seek more liberty than 
that allows of, it will only bring upon you 
darkness, pain, and vexation of spirit. Take 
notice of Friends’ writings in early times, 
and for a considerable number of years, how 
wonderfully the power and love of God was 
with them, and how marvellously they were 


THE FRIEND. 
sasintiniilesdacaniecatlii tinipni sia eailaies 


FIFTH MONTH, 25, 1833. 
————— — 


In the multiplicity and endless variety of in- 
ventions and improvements which characterise 
the present times, there is nothing more re- 
markable than the increased impulse and ac- 
tivity which has been given to the art of print- 
ing. It is nothing short of wonderful, to think of 
the versatility and number of expedients con- 
tinually occurring, in which the press, in com- 
bination with the graphic art, is made sub- 
servient to the diffusion of information in every 
department of knowledge; and greatly does it 
behove the friends of order—of virtue—of re- 


protected amidst the raging foaming waves of|ligion, to be fully alive to the vast importance 


;earthly powers, combined to lay waste the 


heritage. What encouraging and excellent 
accounts had they to leave upon record for 
us, concerning the mighty powerful over- 
shadowing of the canopy of heavenly love 


and life in their religious assemblies, and of 


the glory of God shining forth amongst them!” 


“Tt has been a painful suffering case to 
living members in some places, when they have 
seen that both the matter and manner of some 
could have no other tendency than to expose 
themselves, and burden the religious society, 
who suffered such to assume an office for 
which they were no ways qualified. Cer- 
tainly the church hath power to order and re- 
gulate her own members ; and doubtless she 
may wholly refuse and reject a ministry, 
which, upon trial, she has in truth no unity 
with ; and even substantial members in their 
private capacity, who have stood their ground 
well, and have large experience of the Lord’s 
dealings, whether ministers or others, ought, 
in reason and the nature of things, to have 
great weight with such who have not yet 
made full proof of their ministry, nor given 
satisfaction to their friends in general, as 
well as to themselves, and perhaps a few 
others of little judgment. Neither ought any 
to go abroad to exercise their ministry, until 
they know there is a general satisfaction at 
home therewith ; not even to adjacent meet- 
ings. Some such have been very positive 
and resolute, hard to be convinced of. their 
mistakes, and censorious upon those of deep- 
er experience, but too much like that sign of 
great depravity set forth by Isaiah iii. 5. * The 
child shall behave himself proudly against the 
ancient, and the base against the honourable.’ 

“ Great order and decency is to be pre- 
served in the church of God, especially 
among the leading members, as way-marks to 
all. The reason and nature of the thing de- 
mands a proper regard and preference to age, 
gifts, growth, and experience ; which will be 
always strictly observed and paid by those of 
right spirits. When it is otherwise, it is a 
sure token of a false birth, and that perni- 
cious self is not slain.” 


An adjourned meeting of “ Haverford School As- 
sociation” will be held on second day, the 3d of 6th 
month next, at 3 o’clock, P. M., when the committee 
appointed to prepare rules and by-laws for the asso- 
ciation will make report. By order of the associa- 
tion, Georce Stewarpson, Sec’ry, pro tem. 


of giving a right direction to power and facili- 
ties so immense. Almost every arrival from 
England, acquaints us with some novel plan to 
spread the seeds of science and literature, from 
the splendid quarto down to the penny maga- 
zine, and the book-making fraternity of our 
own country, have of late so caught this spirit 
of publishing enterprise, that in all likelihood 
they will soon rival, if they do not surpass, their 
transatlantic brethren, in boldness of adven- 
ture. Already we have our “ Select Circu- 
lating Libraries,” which assume to furnish for 
five dollars a year, reading matter equivalent 
to some forty or fifty duodecimo volumes, and 
we have diversified our present sheet with 
several articles taken from “The People’s 
Magazine,” a new publication, issued semi- 
monthly, at Boston, Mass. by Lilly, Wait & 
Co., each number consisting of eight pages, 
large octavo, ornamented with engravings, 
price one dollar perannum. The same enter- 
prising publishers have also issued a neat little 
periodical called “ Parley’s Magazine for 
Children and Youth.” This likewise is fur- 
nished with graphic illustrations, and appears 
at intervals of two weeks, at one dollar per 
annum. We have seen several numbers of 
each; for the most part they are creditable to 
the undertaking, and it is highly probable will 
become popular and extensively patronised. 
We have seen the first and second numbers 
of another semi-monthly periodical, by Key 
and Biddle of this city—the plan of which we 
like much, and if strictly and skilfully sustained, 
in the manner set forth in the prospectus, we 
should hope the work would meet with a libe- 
ral and extensive support. It is entitled ‘* The 
Christian Library,” and is to consist of the 
most valuable religious and literary works. 

“In selecting from the former class,” say the pub- 
lishers, “ sectarianism will be studiously avoided; from 
the latter, such only will be chosen as Christians may 
with propriety circulate. The editors are pledged to 
favour no religious, much less any political party; but 
to act on those great principles in which all evangelical 
Christians agree. 

“The Christian Library will be published on fine 
paper, with a fair type, for five dollars a year. Each 
number will contain forty-eight extra imperial or dou- 
ble medium octavo pages, in double column. The 
work will thus form two volumes of 576 pages each; 
an amount of matter equal to thirly volumes 12mo of 
264 pages each. The usual price of such volumes is 
from 50 to 75 cents; on the plan of this publication, 
subscribers will receive them at 164 cents each.” 
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